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’ Burkitt, Mr. F. C., Barly Eastern | 


Christianity, 434 
Burne-Jones, Edward, Memorials 


of (by G. B.-J.), 333 sgg.: the | 


artist’s early life, 335;  train- 
ing at King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham ; taste for reading, 
76, ; early devotion to drawing, 
336; at Oxford : friendship with 


William Morris, 24. ; similarity | 
of their tastes : both loved things 


holy and beautiful and true, 


337 ; their first acquaintance with | 


the Pre-Raphaelite School, 338 ; 


they both give up the desire to | 


take Orders, and ‘begin a life 
of art,’ 339; Rossetti’s personal 
influence upon both, 340 ; friend- 


ship with Ruskin, 341 ; Burne- | 


Jones’ future wife and her rela- 
tions, 20.; he settles in London 
as an artist: his first patron, 
342; first journey to 
Venice, 343; admiration of the 
great Italian painters, 344; 
marriages of Burne-Jones and 
Rossetti, 345; Morris’ 
factory of ‘all things necessary 
for a house,’ 346; 


for his children, 347; rapid 
growth of his reputation, 348 ; 
his view of the ‘Impressionist’ 
school, 349; appreciation of his 
work, 26. ; his dislike of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral as a church, 350; 


views about expression in por- | 


traiture, 351 ; his encouragement 
of the love of art in Birmingham, 


352; his sorrow at the death of | 


Morris, 2. 


Italy : | 


manu- | 


success of | 
3urne-Jones’ works, 24. ; his love | 
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Butcher, Dr. S. H., Harvard 
Lectures on Greek Subjects, 451 


ARLYLE, R. W., and Carlyle, 
A.J.,A History of Mediaeval 
Political Theory in the West, 447 
Chapman, Dom John, Bishop Gore 
and the Catholic Claims, 436 
Christian Society, The—III. The 
Earliest Christian Community, 
317 sgg.: the earliest stages of 
the history of the Church are 
narrated in the Acts of the 
Apostles, 317 ; their credibility, 
318 ; the position of the Apostles 
and their converts, 24. ; how long 
this earliest period lasted, 319 ; 
the composition of the com- 
munity: use of the terms ‘ dis- 
ciples,’ ‘brethren,’ ‘believers,’ 
‘those who are being saved,’ 
320 ; the author’s use of the word 
ecclesia: its use in the Epistles, 
321 ; they were still looked upon 
as one more sect of the Jews, 20. ; 
the inner life of this community ; 
the members were received by 
Baptism, 322; under the rule 
and guidance of the ‘ Apostles,’ 
323 ; meaning of that word : the 
election of Matthias, 2d. ; qualifi- 
cations of Apostles, 324; they 
were teachers, leaders, and 
rulers: especial prominence of 
St. Peter, 325 ; position held by 
the ‘brethren of the Lord,’ 326 ; 
meaning of the ‘fellowship’ or 
‘communion’ of the primitive 
community, 327 ; of the ‘ break- 
ing of bread’: its reference to 
the Christian Sacrament, 328 ; 
the early Christians’ meetings 
for prayers, in the Temple and 
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in private houses, 329; the 
picture of the community drawn 
in the Acts is, in its general 
outlines, real history, 331; all 
that was required for the growth 
of the Church was present in the 
life here pictured, 332 

Church of Ireland Finance, 302 
sgg.: statistics of Church popu- 
lation in Ireland, 302 and 7. ; 
revived interest of Church people 
in her finances, 303 ; causes of 
the new stimulus, 304 ; sugges- 
tions of the Disestablishment 
Act utilized for a plan of finance: 
its details, 305 ; the sustentation 
fund and the ‘profits of com- 
mutation,’ 306; good invest- 
ments, and a scheme of ‘com- 
position: balances,’ 307; the 
results of these schemes: pre- 
sent amount of the Church’s 
capital funds, 309; other items 
of capital notavailable for clerical 
stipends: the grand total, 310; 
superannuation of aged and in- 
firm clergymen, 7d.; a scheme 
proposed for that purpose, 311! ; 
some ill effects wrought by suc- 
cessive Land Acts, 312; the 
Church’s funds have yet shown 
wonderful steadiness, 313 ; effect 
of Mr. Wyndham’s Land Act, 
z6.; causes of anxiety to the 
Representative Church Body, 
314 ; appeal for a special auxili- 
ary fund, 315 ; enthusiastic re- 
sponse to it, 316 

Church Reform.—II. Zhe Jncrease 
of the Episcopate (continued), 1 
sgg.; lack of ones principles 
in recent efforts, 1; the anoma- 
lous position of Croydon, 2; 
quasi-territorial suffragans, 2d. ; 
contrast of treatment of Birming- 
ham and of Southwark, 3; geo- 
graphical extent of diocese of 
Winchester, 4; plan suggested 
to afford relief to its bishop, 5 ; 
proposal for a bishopric of Surrey, 
26.; the question of finance in 
endowment of new sees, 6; 
various proposals considered, 7 ; 
a bishop’s balance sheet, 8 ; the 
use and upkeep of the older 
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episcopal residences, 73.; the 
residences and incomes of the 
new sees, 9 ; Statistics and sug- 
gestions regarding Manchester, 
10; effect of alterations here 
suggested, 11 ; Yorkshire: claims 
of various towns, 12; South 
Wales : St. David’s, Llandaff, 14 ; 
statistics and financial questions, 
15; suggested new dioceses, 16; 
condition of St. Albans, 17; 
Norwich and Ely, 18; South- 
well, Derby, Leicester, 19; 
curious formation of Oxford 
diocese, 20; suggested rear- 
rangement of London asa whole 

an Archbishopric of London, 21 ; 
share of Parliament in the 
schemes proposed, 7%.; the 
‘Provisional Order’ system pre- 
ferred to that of Acts of Parlia- 
ment, 23; the method of work- 
ing the Provisional Order plan, 
24 59g 


| Codrington, Mr. T., Roman Roads 


in Britain, ms 
.» Roman Britain, 
205 


Cowell, Mr. G., Life and Letters of 


E. B Cowell, 454 


Cowper’s Letters (Mr. T. Wright’s 


edition), 27 sgg.: the poet’s own 
low appreciation of his letters, 
27; estimate of Mr. Wright’s 
labours, 28 ; criticism of his an- 
notations, 29; the relations of 
Cowper’s religious creed with 
his attacks of lunacy, 30; his 
friends and character in his 
‘irresponsible youth’: early 
taste for literature, 31; relations 
with Dr. Cotton, Joseph Hill, 
and the Unwins, 32; the in- 
fluence of John Newton, 33; 
Newton’s methods of treating 
Cowper’ views, 34; William 
Unwin, 35; Cowper’s return to 
his studies, 36; composition of 
his earlier poems, 37; his love 
of literature: the classics, Mil- 
ton, Burns, Pope, 38 5g. ; posi- 
tion towards Popery, 39 ; opinion 
on his own poems: translation 
of Homer, 40; his excellence as 
a prose writer, 7d, ; humour, 41 ; 
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his women friends, 42 ; his male 
correspondents: John Johnson, 


43; letters to Samuel Teedon, 
44; his latest letters, 45 

Creighton, (late) Bishop, Unzverszty 
and other Sermons, 222; The 
Mind of St. Peter, and other 
Sernions, 70. 


ICTIONARY of the Bible, A 
(ed. J. Hastings: extra vol.), 
413 


SSAYS on Ceremonial (by 
~ vatious Authors: ed. Very 
Rev. V. Staley), 220 


ABRE, Ferdinand, 70 sgq. : his 
early life: influences of his 
mother, and of his aunt, 71 ; his 
training by his uncle (Abbé Ful- 
cran), 72; why Fabre did not 
become a priest, 73 ; his literary 
life, 74; sources of the charm 
of his writings, 74 sg.; his studies 
of the lives and manners of the 
people among whom his youth 
was spent, 75; the fascination 
which the past exercised over 
him, 76; his description of the 
character of the French clergy, 
77; examples: the Abbé Nize- 
rolles and the Abbé Alexandre 
Matthieu, 78 ; life in seminaries 
and in country presbyteries, 79 ; 
Fabre’s greatest work, L’Addé 
Tigrane, 81 ; Fabre’s position in 
ecclesiastical politics, 82; Angli- 
can clergymen who have resem- 
bled the best type of priests in 
Fabre’s works, 82 sg. 
Faith of a Christian, The (Anon.), 
200 
Fourteenth Century English Bibli- 
cal Version, A (ed. A. C. Paues), 
424 
Fourth Gospel, The, 7. Zhe External 
Evidence, 84 sgg.: statement of 
the questions presented by this 
Gospel, 85; history of the tradi- 
tional ascription of it to St. John, 
86 ; second century writers who 
quote it as his work, 87 ; evidence 
cited from Irenaeus, Justin, and 
Ignatius, 88; the worth of this 
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evidence, 89; Irenaeus and 
Polycarp : Loisy and Harnack’s 
criticism, 90; references con- 
firmatory of the tradition of 
Irenaeus, 91; apparent quota- 
tions from St. John’s Gospel in 
Justin and in Ignatius’ epistles, 
92; what inferences may be 
rested on these with certainty, 
93; Tatian’s Diatessaron: its 
history, 94; its author’s con- 
nexion with Justin, 95; its im- 
portance in the question under 
discussion, 2d.; Justin’s habit in 
the matter of citations: their 
accuracy, 96; his quotations from 
both Testaments, 97 ; his method 
of quotation to suit the purpose 
of his works, 98; his teaching 
not incompatible with that of the 
Fourth Gospel, 99 ; the doctrine 
of the Logos as treated by Justin, 
100 ; difficulties connected with 
the case of Papias, ror; the 
sources of his Expositions of the 
Oracles of the Lord: the sup- 
posed two ‘Johns,’ 102; St. 
Ignatius’ epistles: the citations 
which suggest acquaintance with 
St. John’s Gospel, 103; Ignatius’ 
method of quotation, 104; why 
St. John is not more fully referred 
to in his letter to the Ephesians, 
105 ; argument from history of 
textual variation of the Gospel, 
106. JI. The Internal Evidence, 
387 sgg.: weak points of the 
negative school of critics, 388 ; 
the most significant critical fault 
is that of false abstraction, 389 ; 
prevalence of a false ideal of 
what proof is required, zd. ; the 
perilous weapon of plausible 
hypothesis, 390 ; transferring to 
another age present critical re- 
quirements, zé.; undue licence 
in the use of conjectural lost 
Gospels and texts, 391; failure 
to use the method of comparison, 
392 ; our plan will be to examine 
the actual phenomena of this 
Gospel, 393; examples of its 
author’s conception of a fact and 
of his faculty of observation, 394 ; 
his sense of the critical character 
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and special importance of some 
acts or events, 396; his treat- 
ment of the miracles (stgvs) of 
Christ, 397; estimate of the 
author’s habits of mind, 720. ; 
various views : Dr. Drummond’s 
comparison with the apocryphal 
Gospels, 398 ; Abbé Loisy thinks 
the whole work is constructed 
on an allegorical basis, 399 ; but 
the author’s treatment of facts is 
that of one writing a straight- 
forward narrative of events, 401 ; 
he claims to be an eyewitness 
of what he relates, 402;, his 
narrative is coherent, 403; he 
is acquainted with Jewish ideas, 
customs, &c., 7. ; the Gospel is 
a single consistent whole : analy- 
sis of its contents, 404 ; criticism 
of the theory that this Gospel 
was built out of previously exist- 
ing sources, like the others, 408 ; 
misinterpretations ascribed to 
the Evangelist, 409; alleged 
discrepancy between the Dis- 
courses and their historical set- 


ting, 411 


REEN, J. R., Atstorical Stu- 
dies, and Stray Studies, 443 


HAth Bishop (Vermont), £c- 
clesiastical Discipline, 428 
Hancock, Rev. T., Zhe Return to 
the Father, 221 

Hardie, Prof. W. R., Lectures on 
Classical Subjects, 450 

Hill, Mr. G., Some Consequences of 
the Norman Conquest, 217 

Hugh Price Hughes, The Life of, 
(by his Daughter), 456 

Hutton, Rev. W. H., Zhe /nfluence 
of Christianity upon National 
Character, &¢.,213; The English 
Church (1625-1714), 439 


EBB, Sir R. C., Zhe Tragedies 
of Sophocles, translated into 
English prose, 452 


1” Dr. Sidney, Great English- 
men of the Sixteenth Century, 
216 


Liddon, Henry Parry, Life and | 


Index. 


MAT 


Letters of (review of Rev. J. O. 
Johnston’s book), 271 sgg.: the 
proper time for writing the life of 
a distinguished man, 371 ; some 
defects in Mr. Johnston’s work, 
372; Dr. Liddon’s early life: 
his father and mother, 373 ; the 
lasting influence of his aunt and 
godmother, 374; his views on 
the education of women, 2d. ; his 
first tour abroad : Roman efforts 
to win him, 375 ; Liddon’s con- 
nexion with Cuddesdon College, 
376; his affection for Bishop 
Wilberforce, 377; Liddon’s life 
at Oxford, 26. ; his affection and 
veneration for Dr. Pusey, 378; 
becomes Ireland Professor of 
Exegesis and Canon of St. Paul’s, 
z6.; his sermons in St. James’, 
Piccadilly, 379 ; the leading trait 
in his character was loyalty—to 
truth, or rather to the Truth 
Himself, 380; his love for the 
Church, 2d. ; his love for perfec- 

tion, 381; his keen power of 
irony kept under strict control, 

26. ; his plans for the work of a 

country parish priest, 382; his 

reverence for the poor, 383; 

the secret of his great power, 

384; death of Dr. Pusey: Lid- 

don undertakes to write his Life, 

2b. ; distress caused him by Mr. 

Gore’s essay in Lux Mundi, 385 ; 

Liddon’s death, 387 


ACDONALD, Dr. Greville, 
The Tree in the Midst, 198 
Matter, 107 sgg.: The recent great 
advance in physical science, 107; 
various works on the new theory 
of matter, 108; old and new con- 
ceptions of matter: atoms, 109 ; 
the definite conception of the 
chemical atom since Dalton’s 
time, 110 ; the physical view that 
the atom is a ‘vortex ring’ in 
‘ether,’ 111; revolution in the 
treatment of matter, 112; work 
of the Cavendish Laboratory, 
Cambridge: Professor Thom- 
son’s ‘corpuscles,’ 113; electrons, 
and the new electrical theory of 
matter, 114; the discovery of 














MOB 
the electron, 115; and of the 
‘Roéntgen rays,’ 116; conse- 


quences of the discovery of 
electrons, 116 sg.; ‘ radio-active ’ 
bodies: the ‘ Becquerel rays,’ 
117 ; discovery, by M.and Mme. 
Curie, of radium, 118 ; Professor 
Rutherford’s and the Hon. R. J. 
Strutt’s discoveries of the a, 8, y, 
rays, 119; account of these rays, 
120; the ‘emanations’ which 
spontaneously radio-active ele- 
ments give off, 121 ; the romantic 
history of helium, 122; forecast 
of probable results of these dis- 
coveries, 123; their bearing on 
the dispute between physics and 
biology as to the ages of the sun 
and earth, 124; their philoso- 
phical bearing, 126; they give 
no support to materialism, 127 ; 
bearing on phenomenalism, 128 ; 
what Natural Science actually 
seeks for, 129 

Moberly, (the late) Dr. R. C., 
Problems and Principles (edited 
by R. B. Rackham), 209 
Modern England, The Approach 
to, 285 sgg. ; Mr. Herbert Paul’s 
A Fitstory of Modern England, 
285; the author’s method, 2é. ; 
his starting-point: the close of 
Peel’s official career, 286; the 
development of the political, 
social, literary, and _ religious 
affairs of the life of modern 
England, 287; Mr. Paul’s criti- 
cism of Peel’s fiscal policy, 26. ; 
a warning cgainst the satisfied 
contemplation of material pro- 
gress, 288; Sir Spencer Wal- 
pole’s Zhe History of Twenty- 
Five Years (1856-1870), zd. ; the 
work is mainly concerned with 
foreign affairs, 2b. ; the portion 
of it which is parallel with Mr. 
Paul’s second volume: the 
latter’s accounts of Palmerston, 
Wellington, Disraeli, Bishop 
Wilberforce, 289 ; theology and 
literature of the middle of the 
century, 290; foreign and 
colonial policy, 291; an ‘orgy 
of bigotry and intolerance,’ 2d. ; 
Alfred Tennyson, Mrs. Browning, 
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Dickens, Ruskin, Tenniel, 291 ; 
the dismissal of Palmerston and 
its result, 292; the Crimean 
War, 7.; Sir S. Walpole’s 
survey of the literature of the 
century, 293; Mr. Paul’s account 
of the Indian Mutiny, zd. ; the 
real causes of the Mutiny, 294 ; 
Sir S. Walpole on Japan and 
the Japanese, 295; the two 
authors’ treatment of the Italian 
question, 7d.; Mr. Gladstone’s 
financial policy, 296; influence 
of the Prince Consort, 24. ; Mr. 
Lowe’s Revised Code, 7é.; 
Church’s perpetual interest in 
education, 297 ; Sir S. Walpole’s 
estimate of Palmerston, 7d. ; Mr. 
Paul on ecclesiastical affairs, 
science, literature, and _ art 
(1857-65), 298; Sir S. Walpole 
on the American Civil War, 
extension of the franchise, 
Prussia and France, 7.; the 
Abyssinian expedition, 300; the 
opposition to Church rates, 301 ; 
disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, 2d. 


EWFOUNDLAND, The 
Church in, 35459g.: why the 
‘Oldest British Colony’ has so 
sparse a population, 354; the 
‘barren’ districts, the climate, 
and former discouragement by 
the Government, 355 ; the earliest 
settlers, and the more recent, 
356; neglected by the Church, 
26.; Aubrey Spencer, first Bishop 
of Newfoundland (1839), 7. ; 
efforts of Roman Catholics and 
of Methodists, 357 ; present day 
position of the three bodies, 358 ; 
Church progress aided by the 
denominational schoo] system, 
359; school and church building 
undertaken by the people, 2d. : 
excellent organisation of the dio- 
cese : rural deaneries, 360; the 
Synod: lay delegates, 361 ; per- 
sonal contact of the bishop with 
his flock, 7b. ; eagerness of the 
people to obtain Church privi- 
leges: their treatment of the 
clergy, 362 ; financial support of 
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the Church : ‘ Church dues,’ 363 ; 
the Synod’s Assessment Act 


(1898), 363 sg.; its results, 365; | 


Diocesan Mission Fund, 366; 
the scale of stipends of theclergy, 
zb.; clerical Assurance: Clergy 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, 
Clergy Retirement Fund, 367 ; 
Sustentation Fund, 368; guilds 
and associations, 369; source 
from which the clergy are drawn, 
370 

Nicene Creed and Canons, The 
(review of Part II. of Mr. C. H. 
Turner’s canons), 131 sgg.: docu- 
ments relating to the Nicene 
Council: list of names of sub- 
scribing bishops, 131 ; compari- 


son with a similar list published | 


by Dr. Gelzer &c.: the sources, 
132; a defect in Mr. Turner’s 
work: it contains no general 
introduction, 133 ; excellent ar- 
rangement of his material: the 
different types of text, 134; the 
treatment of papal claims by 
African Councils, 135 ; the ver- 
sion made by or for Caecilian, 
136 ; comparison with those of 
Atticus, the /zsca, and the Codex 
Ingilramt, 137; spurious ele- 
ments in Roman versions, 7é. ; 
Mr. Turner’s inquiries into the 
Alexandrian 


| 
| 
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ways of Rome in the fifth century, 
153; the papal policy of Pope 
Innocent, and his methods, 20. ; 
treatment of the ‘Sardican’ 
canons by him and his suc- 
cessors, 154; position of Pope 
Leo in this matter, 155 


Nouum Testamentum Domini Nos- 


tri Tesu Christi Latine, &c. 
(Part II. Fasc. 1: ed. Bishop of 
Salisbury and Mr. White), 420 


PALMER, Dr. A. Smythe, Zhe 


Folk and their Word-lore, an 
Essay on Popular Etymologies, 
218 


Patriarchs of the Coptic Church 


of Alexandria  (‘Patrologia 
Orientalis,’ by B. Evetts), 429 


Peake, Prof. A. S., Zhe Problem of 


Suffering in the Old Testament, 
192 


| Periodicals, 224, 462 





documents, 138; | 


Plummer, Rev. Dr. 


Peshitta Psalter, The, &c. (ed. 


Dr. W. Emery Barnes), 418 


Petre, Miss M. D., Zhe Soul's Orbit, 


211 
A., English 
Church History, 1575-1649, 204 


Prothero, Mr. R. E., Zhe Psalms 


in Human Life, 189 


RAMSAY, Prof. W. M., Zhe 





his conclusion and the argu- Education of Christ: Hill- F 
ments by which it is supported, side Reveries, 194; The Letters 
139; St. Cyril’s connexion with Zo the Seven Churches, 422 R 


the version, 26.; the Theodosian 
MSS. @ and 4Z, 140; their variants 


from Caecilian’s version, 141; | 


Mr. Turner’s second group of 
texts : peculiarities of the Galli- 
can version, 142 ; question as to 
the authorship of it, 143; de- 
scription of the Gadlo-Hispana 
version, 145 ; sources used by its 
compiler, 146; the ‘Sardican,’ 
canons, 146 sgg.; the forged 
preface to the sixth Nicene canon, 
148; Rome’s claim to the pri- 
macy, 2d.; Mr. Turner’streatment 
of the ‘Isidorian’ matter, 149; 
its characteristics, Io; its 
sources, 151; the two texts of 
Dionysius Exiguus, 152; the 





Ridding, George, first Bishop of 


Southwell, 241 sgg.: birth and 
parentage, 242; school life at 
Winchester, 243; habits and 
friends at Oxford, 244 ; positions 
which he occupied there: in- 
fluence and _ personal charm, 
245 ; ordination, marriage : death 
of his wife, 246; his character 
at thirty-six, 2d. ; lifeas a Second 
Master at Winchester, 247; 
Ridding succeeds Dr. Moberlyas 
Head Master, 248 ; condition of 
the school, 249 ; changes wrought 
by Ridding, 250; number of 
scholars, 251 ; improved standard 
of teaching, 2J.; his methods 
described, 252; the spirit in 
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which he made his changes, 
253; his sermons, 70.; literary 
style, 254; love for Archbishop 
Benson, 255 ; his learning, 256 ; 
peculiarities described, 258 ; 
detestation of impurity, 259 ; 
the ‘ Tunding Row,’ zé. ; estimate 
of his educational work, 261 ; 
his help 
public school education, 263 ; 
Bishop of Southwell : the build- 
ing up of the new diocese, 264 ; 
inaugural address at Church 
Congress at Nottingham (1897), 
266 ; much hard work, 267 ; his 
generosity, 268 ; mental ability, 
sagacity in business matters ; 
269; good management of his 
diocese, 270; dealings with 
Dissenters, 271; treatment of 
Ritualists, 272; question of 
vestments, 274; on modern 
theories about the Old Testa- 
ment, and on the Athanasian 
Creed, 275; importance of 
energetic rural deans, 276; on 
the new Education Bill, 277; 
on education in general: Latin 
and Greek, 278; the Church’s 
duty to secondary education, 
280; Ridding’s ecclesiastical 
opinions, 281 ; account of his last 
year, 282; his resignation, and 
death, 284 

Rogers, Rev. C. F., Charitable 
Relief, 440 

Romanism, Catholicism, and the 
Concordat, 156 sgg.: the im- 
pending separation of Church 
and State in France, 157; 
divided opinions of the Re- 
publican majority consolidated, 
158; arbitrary demands of the 
Vatican: the Bishops of Laval 
and Dijon, 159; majority of 
French electors favour separa- 
tion, 160 ; ‘anti-clericalism ’ not 
a synonym for ‘ anti-Christian ’ 
nor even for ‘anti-Catholic,’ 160 
sg. ; it is founded on the Gallican 
Articles of 1682, against ecclesi- 
astical interference in politics, 
161 ; Rome’s claims diametrically 
opposed to this, 2d.; Rome’s 
intolerant demands, 162 ; papal 
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ROM 


denunciations of general tolera- 
tion, 163; the growth of anti- 
clericalism is the result of the 
growth of Ultramontanism, 2é. ; 
bishops have become ‘ the Pope’s 
mere creation and vicegerents, 
164; elimination of the laity 
from the election of bishops, 2d. ; 
this is now generally in the 
hands solely of the Pope, 165 ; 
pernicious influence of the 
religious orders, 167; their 
general hostility to the Republic, 
z6.; insane hatred of England, 
168; some dangers of separa- 
tion: the financial difficulty, 169 
Sg. ; origin and progress of the 
‘ Neo-Christian’ movement, 170; 
‘liberating’ Encyclicals of Leo 
XIII.: impaired by the Ultra- 
montanes, 171; Archbishop 
Ireland and ‘Americanism’ : 
attacked by the clerical press, 
172; development of the study 
and criticism of the Bible, 
among the French clergy, 173; 
attack on Father Hecker, 174 ; 
‘Americanism’ condemned by 
Leo XIII., 175; fate of the 
Biblical critics, 26. ; superstition 
and credulity promoted by Ultra- 
montane publications, 176; the 
preposterous ‘Diana Vaughan’ 
hoax, 177; the real state of 
religion in various parts of 
France, 178; stages through 
which the policy of separation 
has gone, 179; forecast of the 
conditions under which the 
French Church will exist under 
the new law, 180; regulations of 
the Police des Cultes, 181; the 
formation of associations for the 
practice of religion, 182 ; finan- 
cial arrangements, 183; pro- 
visions dealing with property, 70. ; 
with cathedrals, churches, and 
other buildings, 184; points in 
the Bill which need amend- 
ment, 185; forecast of Rome’s 
policy in regard to it, 186; the 
Bill ignores the clergy as such, 
26. ; it is a check on the auto- 
cratic power of Rome, 187 ; the 
sole ground of hope for the 
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future of the French Church, 
187 sgq. 

Ryle, Rev. H. E., Extension of the 
Home Episcopate (1887), 207 ; 
his Pastoral Letter (as Bishop of 
Winchester, 1905) on the same 
subject, 208 


HEPHEARD, Rev. H. B., 
Parables of Man and of God, 


200 

Shorthouse, J. H., Life, Letters, 
and Literary Remains of (ed. by 
his Wife), 459 

Smith, Dr. P. V., Zhe Legal Post- 
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